HIS  pamphlet  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  an 
association  entitled 


FRIENDS  OF  ART  AND  EDUCATION 


formed  by  citizens  to  develop,  protect  and  advance  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  cultural  interests  of  the  Community. 


The  association  has  requested  Dr.  Albert  C.  Barnes  to  in¬ 
augurate  its  program  by  making  an  analysis  of  the  painting, 
Cezanne’s  “Bathers,”  now  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of 
Art,  in  such  terms  that  any  competent  person  may  observe 
the  objective  features  of  the  picture  that  determine  its  status 
as  a  work  of  art.  That  analysis,  presented  herewith,  is  avail¬ 
able  to  all  interested  persons. 


Those  individuals  who  desire  to  affiliate  themselves  with 
the  association  to  carry  out  the  above-stated  purposes  are 
requested  to  send  their  names  to  the  address  below.  No 
membership  dues  are  required. 

FRIENDS  OF  ART  AND  EDUCATION 
Care  of  LEONARD  J.  SCHWARTZ 
1315  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


j 


CEZANNE  “ FATHERS ” 

at  the  Pennsylvania  Chtuseum  of  <tArt 

the  largest  of  Cezanne’s  paintings,  is  an  unfin- 
£  1  ished  work  which  shows  how  he  laid  out  the  frame- 
work  of  a  monumental  composition,  and  how  its 
units,  in  various  stages  of  incompletion,  appear 
when  not  tied  together  into  a  unified  whole.  It  represents 
not  a  characteristic  fully-arrived  Cezanne  expression,  but  an 
example  of  an  expressive  form  arrested  at  a  relatively  early 
stage  of  its  development. 


The  compositional  framework  of  figures  and  landscape  fol¬ 
lows  one  of  Cezanne’s  familiar  motifs:  the  grouping  of  main 
masses  into  a  tentlike  frame  through  which  a  vista  of  land¬ 
scape  is  perceived  as  a  series  of  planes  and  volumes  that 
punctuate  rhythmically  the  receding  space.  How  far  short 
of  realizing  this  typical  form  the  painting  was  when  Cezanne 
abandoned  work  upon  it,  is  revealed  by  an  objective  study 
of  the  features  common  to  all  pictures  that  qualify  as  works 
of  art. 

Color  is  scarcely  more  than  laid  on  as  a  general  foundation 
and  is,  consequently,  thin,  dry  and  lusterless;  and  these  attri¬ 
butes,  together  with  the  lack  of  variation  of  tone  in  the  large 
areas  of  blue  and  tan,  explain  the  monotony  of  the  color- 
ensemble.  Cezanne  had  yet  to  consider,  here,  the  sensuous 
quality  of  his  color,  its  adjustment  to  light,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  usual  meaningful  color-relationships;  hence,  dull¬ 
ness  of  color  adds  to  the  monotony  of  the  ensemble.  The  end- 
result  is  a  dead,  drab,  almost  monochromatic  effect,  totally 
different  from  the  animation  and  variety  afforded  by  the 

rich,  deep,  juicy,  sparkling  colors  in  Cezanne’s  best  work. 

\ 

The  planes,  which  are  fundamental  to  Cezanne’s  expres¬ 
sion,  are,  in  this  “Bathers,”  in  the  primitive  stage,  not  yet 
ready  to  function  adequately  in  the  drawing  and  modeling 
and  in  the  definition  of  space.  Throughout  the  picture  the 
planes  are  so  little  varied  in  shape,  size  and  color  that  they 
impart  the  feeling  of  mechanical  execution  to  the  total  com- 


CEZANNE  “BATHERS” 


position;  this,  too,  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  variety  of 
lively  color-patterns  in  even  a  mediocre,  finished  Cezanne. 
An  outstanding  instance  of  this  aborted  function  of  planes 
is  the  large,  triangular,  blue  area  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
landscape,  bounded  by  the  tree  trunk.  This  area  is  filled  with 
a  conglomeration  of  units  that  depict  neither  foliage  nor 
space,  but  constitute  a  pattern  of  accentuated  angular  units, 
screenlike  in  effect,  and  incongruous  with  the  other  compo¬ 
sitional  factors. 

The  drawing  and  modeling  of  the  figures  on  the  whole  attest 
a  similarly  aborted  functional  use  of  planes.  In  only  two  of 
the  figures — that  sitting  at  the  left,  and  that  standing  against 
the  tree  at  the  right — are  the  color-planes  coordinated  well 
enough  to  draw  and  model  the  figures  sufficiently  to  term 
them  expressive  units.  The  figure  at  the  extreme  right  in 
the  foreground  is  a  series  of  haphazard  lines,  dabs  of  dull 
color  and  large  areas  of  bare  canvas,  all  so  utterly  unrelated 
that  the  drawing  and  modeling  have  barely  been  started. 
The  extensive  portions  of  bare  canvas  in  the  right  foreground 
are  similarly  meaningless  in  the  compositional  make-up;  that 
is,  neither  their  shapes  nor  color  are  related  to  the  few  dabs 
of  pigment  and  sketchy  lines  in  the  parts  immediately  adja¬ 
cent,  to  form  a  unit  congruous  with  any  other  unit  in  the 
composition.  These  esthetically  barren  large  areas  of  un¬ 
painted  canvas  not  only  testify  to  the  unfinished  state  of  the 
painting,  but  serve  chiefly  as  reminders  of  the  general  lack 
of  substance  in  the  picture  as  a  whole. 

Equally  positive  evidence  that  Cezanne  abandoned  work 
on  this  picture  before  he  had  attained  either  to  his  usual 
tightly-knit  organization  or  to  his  characteristic  expres¬ 
sion  of  power,  is  afforded  by  the  failure  of  color  to  render 
figures  and  clean-cut  space  with  anything  like  his  average 
fulness.  The  worst  failure  in  this  respect  is  illustrated  by 
the  two  central  figures  of  the  group  on  the  left:  the  seated 
figure’s  head,  the  standing  figure’s  hand,  and  the  back  of  the 
furthermost  figure,  are  so  confused  in  their  spacing  that 
neither  the  volumes  nor  their  spatial  intervals  are  distinct 
from  each  other.  In  other  words,  Cezanne  had  not  arrived 


CEZANNE  “BATHERS” 


at  the  stage  of  execution  at  which  he  needed  to  make  color 
and  color-relationships  establish  the  identity  of  each  of  the 
volumes  and  each  of  the  spatial  intervals. 

The  almost  literal  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  tentlike  com¬ 
positional  framework  explains  the  feeling  of  repose  evoked  by 
the  painting,  a  feeling  identical  to  that  called  forth  by  any 
similarly  balanced  arrangement  of  objects  in  the  most 
commonplace  situations  of  everyday  life.  That  idea  was 
Cezanne’s  legitimate  point  of  departure  in  “Bathers,”  and  he 
increased  its  human  appeal  by  adding  another  universally  at¬ 
tractive  idea,  that  of  bigness  and  vastness.  So,  by  the  very 
nature  of  things,  the  framework  of  “Bathers”  has  its  intrinsic 
expressive  value;  but  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  basic  fact 
that  the  things  in  nature  which  have  a  universal  appeal 
attain  to  the  status  of  artistic  expression  only  when  the  artist 
has  stamped  upon  them  the  marks  of  new  and  individual 
creation.  As  the  foregoing  analytical  notes  indicate,  Cezanne 
had  hardly  more  than  started  to  transfer  the  intrinsic  values 
of  a  compositional  framework  into  the  realm  of  individual 
creation,  when  the  process  was  interrupted.  In  other  words, 
the  analogue  of  the  “Bathers”  is  the  framework  of  a  building, 
laid  out  from  cellar  to  roof,  but  not  yet  provided  with  the 
necessities  that  make  it  habitable. 

The  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  framework  of  “Bathers”  is 
over-obvious,  and  so  too  is  the  device  of  extended  arms  and 
pointing  fingers — like  an  arrow  indicating  the  direction  of  a 
road — to  link  together  the  two  main  groups  of  figures.  And 
this  obviousness,  like  the  bare  canvas,  the  dead,  monotonous 
color,  inadequate  drawing,  modeling  and  spacing,  merely 
means  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Cezanne  never  got 
around  to  removing  these  deficiencies:  this  removing  consti¬ 
tutes  the  necessary  bridge  to  be  crossed  in  order  to  convert 
his  sketch  into  a  completed  painting.  In  short,  the  incom- 
pleted  units  and  their  existence  as  disparate,  unorganized 
parts  of  a  composition-to-be,  make  of  the  “Bathers”  an 
unfulfilled  promise,  not  an  expression  of  either  Cezanne’s 
mature  form  or  his  high  status  as  an  artist. 

Albert  C.  Barnes 


